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Night fire destroying a farmers’ cooperative elevator in Iowa. 


Country Grain Elevators 


Grain Dusts Which Blow Up Are Problem in Elevators of 
All Sizes—What To Know About Fighting Fires in Them 


[re country grain elevator is of- 

ten the largest building in the 
community in which it is located. It 
is also one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the local fire department and 
the available fire fighting facilities 
are not always adequate. In fact, 
many country elevators are located in 
towns where there is no fire depart- 
ment at all. 

Small elevators are subject to the 
same dangers as large ones from 


By Hylton R. Brown 


Chemical Engineering Division 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Publication authorized by Department of Ag- 
riculture. Mr. Brown is Secretary of N.F.P.A. 
Committee on Dust Explosion Hazards. 


grain dusts which under certain con- 
ditions blow up. The large number 
of them in all sections of the country 
in total contribute seriously to the 
loss of life and property in dust ex- 


plosions. With more than 20,000 
country grain handling plants having 
a capacity of more than 500,000,000 
bushels subject to grain dust fires and 
explosions, it is only natural that the 
losses in this class should represent 
a large part of the total. It has been 
estimated that these country elevators 
represent a capital investment of 
more than $450,000,000. 
Investigations by the Chemical En- 
gineering Division of the Bureau of 
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A country grain elevator in Texas being destroyed by fire following an ex- 
plosion of wheat dust. Three men were injured and $75,000 worth of property 


and stocks destroyed. 


Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown 
that practically all grain dusts are 
explosive when suspended in air as a 
cloud, and this explosion hazard is 
present from the time the grain is cut 
in the field until it leaves the export 
terminal elevators. Attention has been 
given to dust explosion prevention in 
terminal elevators, and safety codes 
have been prepared which describe 
the precautionary measures which 
should be adopted to reduce or elimi- 
nate the hazard. Sufficient attention 
has not been given, however, to the 
fire and explosion risk in country 
grain elevators. 


{ ee tendency of grain dusts to ex- 
plode determines how a fire in a 
grain elevator is to be fought. It calls 
for special caution where accumula- 
tions of dust are known to be present. 
(The dusts of many other substances, 
particularly organic dusts, are simi- 
larly explosive, so that the same gen- 
eral principles apply to fire fighting 
operations where these are involved.) 

The dislodgment of dust on beams 
or overhead structures, or the col- 
lapse of bin bottoms, may throw a 
cloud of dust into the air and produce 
an explosion which will endanger the 
lives of those fighting the fire. A hose 
stream striking a pile of dust will do 
the same thing and frequently has 


been the cause of death and injury to 
fire fighters. However, fire operations 
may be directed with some regard for 
this possibility, as, for example, by 
the use of a stream giving a spray 
rather than one which causes a dis- 
turbing impact to the dust. 

It is only necessary that the dust 
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be mixed with air in proper propor- 
tions so that it will explode with 
violence if ignited. Even if the ex- 
plosion does not destroy the building, 
it may spread the fire to all parts of 
the structure so rapidly that no fire 
department can hope to cope with it. 


The obvious measure to prevent 
danger in fire fighting operations is 
to see that the plant is cleaned regu- 
larly to remove dust accumulations. 
The use of machinery which is dust 
tight is one method of bringing about 
better and safer conditions, and by 
means of dust collecting equipment, 
grain handling operations can be car- 
ried on without the formation of 
dangerous dust clouds. In small 
rooms or sections of the plant, cross- 
ventilation can frequently be pro- 
vided to rid the air of light floating 
dust. 


Country grain elevator fires have 
been handled successfully by fire de- 
partments under unfavorable condi- 
tions, such as lack of water or man- 
power or some other handicap, prin- 
cipally because a plan had been 
worked out in advance. Almost al- 


Fire caused by a dust explosion destroying a frame elevator at 
3 A.M. in Minnesota. Two men were killed. 
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ways, the members of such depart- 
ments had made it their business to 
be thoroughly familiar with the ele- 
vator in question through having in- 
spected it at regular intervals. They 
knew how the building was con- 
structed and the arrangement of the 
interior and its machinery. 


N the course of such inspections 

there are certain hazards to be 
looked for and protective measures 
which may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the manager of the plant. 

Practically all fires in country ele- 
vators are preventable. Care and at- 
tention to fire prevention practices by 
the elevator operator are of greater 
value than fire fighting equipment. 

Smoking should be prohibited in 
the plant, and notices warning of the 
fire and explosion hazard displayed 
conspicuously. Loafers or idlers 
should be kept out of the plant. 

Lightning is a frequent cause of 
fires in country elevators. The plant 
should be protected with properly in- 
stalled lightning rods. 

Screens should be provided at 
points where grain is received into 
the plant to catch any foreign ma- 
terial. Stones, scrap iron, shotgun 
shells, matches and other material 
capable of starting a fire in machin- 
ery have been found in grain brought 
to country elevators. 

Anti-friction bearings are particu- 
larly desirable in small plants where 
oiling may be neglected during rush 
periods. Hot bearings have been re- 
sponsible for a large number of ele- 
vator fires. 

The grounds around the elevator 
should be kept clear of high weeds 
and rubbish. If such material should 
become ignited, the flames might 
spread to the elevator. 


eee the operators of 
country elevators act as feed dis- 
tributors and carry a considerable 
stock of such material. This feed 
should be stored in a dry place, and 
the bags should be arranged in tiers 
or stacks which will permit air to cir- 
culate around them and prevent spon- 
taneous heating and ignition. At least 
one surface of each bag should be ex- 
posed. 
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Ruins of a grain and feed handling plant in Missouri resulting from a dust 
explosion and fire. Two men were killed and two injured. 


If in addition to grain storage facil- 
ities, the elevator has feed grinding 


equipment, the section where such 
operations are carried on should be 
segregated from other sections of the 
plant. Foreign material striking 
sparks on the rapidly moving plates 
of the mill may cause a flash which 
will ignite any nearby dust clouds, 
causing an explosion. 

Fire resistant construction is, of 
course, desirable, and in all types of 
construction automatic sprinklers are 
recommenced. Most small elevators 
are of frame construction or contain 
much combustible material, and fire 
protection should be given particular 
attention. Fire protection equipment 
should be installed at strategic points 
in all country elevators. Complete 
destruction of such plants is fre- 
quently due to the fact that no first 
aid fire protection equipment is avail- 
able at the time a small fire is dis- 
covered. 

Fire extinguishers, casks and pails, 
or similar equipment should be 
placed in the cupola particularly, be- 


cause fires frequently start at the top 
of the house. 

The isolated location of the aver- 
age gra*~ handling plant generally 
makes it difficult to get help promptly 
in case of emergency. A fire alarm 
box where available, a loud local 
alarm, or some other effective means 
of calling the local fire department 
for immediate assistance in case of 
fire should be arranged between the 
fire department and the elevator man- 
ager, because a small fire in a coun- 
try elevator, if not checked promptly, 
is soon beyond control. 

The Chemical Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has prepared a 
number of articles and publications 
on dust explosion hazards during fire 
fighting. Circular No. 385-C on the 
above subject has just been released 
by the department. This and some 
other articles are available for dis- 
tribution and may be obtained on re- 
quest to the Chemical Engineering 
Division. 
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Carrying Methods for Ladders 


Prompt Movement of Ladders from Place to Place Without 
Damage or Injury Requires Definite System of Handling 


AN ability to move ladders from 

place to place quickly and 
safely is one of the indications 
of craftsmanlike fire fighting. 
The secret of success in such 
operations lies in having a def- 
inite procedure, each feature of which 
is based on experience. 

For example, if ladders are care- 
lessly handled, dragged along the 
ground or subjected to damage other- 
wise, men handling them are certain 
to injure themselves from splinters 
and rough places. The treatment also 
mars the varnish and doesn’t do the 
appearance of a ladder any good. In 
another direction, a man who doesn’t 
know the proper (and consequently 
easy) method of picking up a ladder, 
getting it properly balanced and 
loaded for carrying, may permanently 
injure himself through an unneces- 
sary strain. 

A sure fire gag for the fellows who 
make the slapstick comedies for the 
movies is to give a man a painter’s or 
fireman’s ladder and let him run 
through a crowd. In the confusion of 
a fire, the handling of ladders some- 
times looks like the same thing. But, 
if at a fire you see the ladders called 
for taken off the truck without lost 
motion, moved smoothly, and placed 





Two-man carry for a short ladder, the men taking hold either 
at the end rung or the second rung from the end as shown. 
Note that the rungs are grasped with the palm forward, which 
promotes stability when, as frequently, this method is used to 


carry a short ladder up a long one. 














By Bob Criswell 


Fire Department Instructor 
Ohio Inspection Bureau 


One-man carry for a short ladder. The 
middle rung is often painted for identifi- 
cation. The forward end of the ladder is 
carried high to be above the heads of 
persons likely to be in the way. 


precisely where wanted, — there’s a 
fire company that knows its business. 
The reason is, they’ve got a system. 
A few points which I have found 
effective in the carrying of ladders 
are described following. The methods 
described are consistent with those 
recommended by the Fire Department 
Instructor’s Conference of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau and will be use- 
ful as a guide in holding drills in 
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ladder practice. In such drills I have 
found it desirable to break up each 
operation into movements which can 
be covered by the following com- 
mands: “Position”, “Take hold’’, 
“Carry (or Raise)’’, “Halt”, and 
“Lower”. 

As a general rule, one of the 
methods described should be followed 
whenever a ladder has to 
be moved more than its 
own length. It should also 
be noted that it is not or- 
dinarily necessary to 
lower to the ground a 
ladder being removed from a truck, 
before the carry is made. The safe 
movement of the ladders is stressed, 
for example, by requiring that the 
man or men carrying the front end of 
ladders put out a hand to ward off 
others who might be struck by the 
iron-bound heels. 

The start of carrying operations is 
the same for any short or medium 


length ladder. In drills, the ladder 


is generally placed flat on the ground. 
The men stand at the same side of 
the ladder facing the direction in 
which it is to be carried. To start the 
carry, the men lean over, grasp the 
nearest beam and turn the ladder up 
on its side. 






Two-man carry for medium length ladders. Used when tak- 
ing a ladder off the side of a truck. Is good for carrying ladders 
around sharp corners. The upper beam may rest against the 


upper arm, as shown, or the beam may rest on the shoulder. 
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ig a one-man carry the man stands 
a little ahead of the center rung. 
When he turns the ladder on its side 
with one hand, he grasps the middle 
of a rung with the other, raising the 
ladder to shoulder height. At the 
same time he slips the arm nearest 
the ladder through the space in front 
of the center rung, grasping the lower 
beam, the upper one resting on his 
shoulder. 

In a two-man carry for a short 
ladder, the two men start facing for- 
ward near the ends of the ladder. 
In this carry the ladder is picked up 
from the flat position. With palm 
forward, each man scoops his hand 
under the center of a rung, lifts, and 
with a twist of the wrist has the ladder 
alongside his legs ready to proceed 
with the carry. 

Somewhat heavier ladders may be 
raised to the shoulder in a manner 
similar to that used for a one-man 
carry, as shown in the illustration at 
the bottom of the preceding page. 
With this hold, direction of travel 
may be readily reversed. The free 
hand grasps a rung about an arm’s 
length ahead while the hand which 
has been supporting the beam is slid 
back to take hold of the adjacent 
rung. Turning the body toward the 
ladder the carrier then is supporting 
the ladder with each hand on a rung, 
from which position the ladder can 
be swung on to either shoulder to 
move either way. 

In lowering, the lifting movements 
are reversed. The free hand grasps a 
rung ahead, the hand through the 
ladder is pulled out, grasps the top 
beam, and lowers it to rest on the 
bottom beam. 


A HORIZONTAL shoulder carry is 

good for carrying long and 
heavy, trussed or extension ladders 
when four or six men are available. 
With four men there would be one 
man near each corner of the ladder, 
and with six men the two additional 
men would be at the center of the 
ladder. 

With the men evenly divided on 
the sides of the ladder, they face the 
direction opposite to that in which 
they expect to travel. The men on 
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Four-man overhead carry for use through gates or narrow passages. 


the ends should be at about the sec- 
ond rung from the end, taking care 
to stay away from latches or other 
things that may hinder the easy 
handling of the ladder. 

Each man assumes a squat position 
and with the hand nearest the ladder 
he takes hold of the rung or beam. 
The men then raise the ladder by us- 
ing the strong thigh muscles, and 
while doing this they turn about face, 
switch hands on the beam, and place 
the beam on their shoulders as illus- 
trated at the top of the page. 

To reverse the direction of travel, 
all men turn toward the ladder. Then 
they make another quarter turn and 
switch the beam to their other shoul- 
der. To lower the ladder, the out- 
side arm is swung over the top of 


the beam, and the beam or rung is 
grasped by that hand. Turning the 
body around toward the ladder, the 
ladder is lowered to the ground. 

To carry this long and heavy ladder 
through a narrow gate or passage- 
way, all men swing under it in single 
file and carry the ladder overhead as 
illustrated. The men on the right side 
of the ladder usually move forward, 
and those on the left side drop back. 
Hands should be spread wide on the 
rungs, but kept off the beams. 

This movement to “prepare for 
overhead carry” including the plac- 
ing of the hands on the proper rungs, 
may be made while marching with the 
ladder on the shoulders. Then when 
the “up high” command is given, it 
can be executed with snap. 
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Annual Spring Clean-Up Campaign 


Suggestions for Use of Local Committees in Planning Their 
Program of Civic Improvement—A Clean House Seldom Burns 


se is the time of year when cities 

and towns throughout the United 
States and Canada are beginning to 
make plans for their annual Spring 
clean-up campaigns. Increasing the 
good appearance of the community 
and making it more safe from fire is 
the concentrated aim of every indi- 
vidual, school, fire department, civic 
organization, and other groups dur- 
ing this period. 

A Fire Prevention Clean-Up Cam- 
paign in the Spring performs about 
the same function as the Fire Preven- 
tion Week campaign performs in the 
Fall. In the Spring there is a general 
campaign for civic improvement 
which promotes fire preven- “, 
tion, health, sanitation, acci- 
dent safety, and good appear- 
ance by getting rid of the 
winter's accumulations of 
rubbish and other combus- 
tibles. In the Fall during 
Fire Prevention Week in Oc- 
tober similar work is done, 
but interest is centered on 
eliminating fire hazards and 
putting heating devices into 
proper condition for the 
winter months. 

These campaigns are spon- 
sored each year by the N.F. 
P.A. Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention and Clean-Up Cam- 
paign. Mr. T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, 85 John St., New York, 
N. Y., is chairman. 

It is generally up to the 
fire department to take the 
lead in organizing a com- 
mittee and getting other or- 
ganizations interested and 
started in the campaign. A 
new pamphlet on what to do 
during a week’s campaign 
has already been mailed to 
fire departments which are 
members of the Volunteer 
Firemen’s Section of the N.F. 
P.A. This pamphlet lists 19 


personal, municipal, indus- 


trial, and educational reasons why 
every community should put on a 
campaign, and gives suggestions for 
a program of work to do each day of 
the week set aside for the campaign. 
There is a sample proclamation 
which the mayor may issue to inaugu- 
rate the program. 

The pamphlet contains a home in- 
spection blank which may be printed 
up in large quantities, and passed out 
to the school children. This is a very 
effective method for fire departments 
to get fire prevention messages across 
to the parents as well as to the chil- 
dren. Also, there is a little play which 
school children could put on at an en- 





Courtesy Springfield, Mass., Fire Department 

The value of metal cans for rubbish and ashes. 
made in both the metal can and the wooden barrel, using 
exactly the same amount of crumpled paper in each. The 
flames from the wooden barrel and its contents extended to, 
and mushroomed against, a ceiling nine feet from the floor. 
At any time during the test, however, it was possible to hold 
one’s hand within two feet of the top of the metal can and 
not be burned. 





Fires were 


tertainment with good results. 

The removal of rubbish and main- 
tenance of cleanliness is a continuous 
activity of many fire departments be- 
cause of the fact that nearly 50 per 
cent of all dwelling fires are caused 
by smoking or matches and rubbish, 
and because thousands of people lose 
their lives each year in dwelling fires. 
Experience shows, however, that in- 
tensive campaigns for a week in the 
Spring and a week in the Fall produce 
good results. 

Fire departments usually observe 
Clean-Up Week by making special in- 
spections of business and industrial 
buildings, or by putting on a dwelling 
house inspection campaign. 
They try to get people to re- 
move fire hazards from yards 
and lots and make their prop- 
erty more attractive outside 
as well as inside. 

To bring the movement to 
the attention of the public, 
“before and after” window 
displays are always effective, 
and banners or signs may be 
used on fire apparatus. Pub- 
licity should be ‘given the 
drive in the local newspapers. 
Local merchants are usually 
glad to cooperate to increase 
their sales of clean-up and 
paint-up materials. 

An attractive poster, 12 in. 
by 16 in. in size, for use in 
the 1936 campaign may be 
obtained from the National 
Fire Protection Association 
for $1.50 per hundred. This 
poster is printed in two colors 
on good paper, and has space 
at the bottom for printing 
the name of the fire depart- 
ment if desired. Mats and 
copy for newspaper pub- 
licity are available from the 
National Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Campaign Bureau, 2201 
New York Ave., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
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Answers to Discussion Topics 


33 


Q. What does a fire chief need to 


know about his community? 


A, The fire chief should know the 

location, type, and condition of 
streets and roads, fire hydrants, water 
mains, fire alarm boxes, end sprinkler 
and standpipe systems. He should 
be familiar with all business, indus- 
trial, and public buildings and the 
hazards of their occupancies. It is 
also to his advantage to have a wide 
acquaintance among city or town offi- 
cials and civic leaders. 

In order to properly carry out his 
duty of protecting the lives and prop- 
erty of the people in the community, 
it is necessary for the chief to know 
or have at his finger tips certain in- 
formation. Through years of experi- 
ence in the fire department, most fire 
chiefs have much of this information 
in their heads, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to remember a large amount 
of detail which should be on maps, 
plans, or other records. 

At a series of nine conferences held 
last year in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
attended by eighty-one fire chiefs and 
assistant fire chiefs, they decided that 
every fire chief should supply him- 
self with a map of his city or town 
which shows the location and type of 
streets, house numbers, location and 
type of fire hydrants, location and 
size of water mains, location of fire 
alarm boxes, and the location of high 


Problem Questions 
FOR APRIL 


Suggested for discussionat company 
and department meetings this month 


35 
What are the things that firemen 
should look for as evidence of in- 
cendiarism when reaching the scene 
of a fire? 
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What is a useful all-purpose type 
of pump for forest fire work? 


Watch for the answers 
in the next issue of 
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voltage electric lines. It was also de- 
cided that the chief should have 
sketches or plans of the buildings in 
the fire zone showing the location of 
fire hazards and fire protection equip- 
ment. These plans should carry other 
information such as the names of the 
owners and occupants, and the occu- 
pancy or type of work done. 

The chief needs to know how his 
city or town government is organized 
and operated, and to know the men in 
charge of the various departments. A 
fire chief has many dealings with the 
public, and it is well for him to know 
the school officials and the heads of 
the local civic organizations. 


34 
, Under what conditions do dust 
explosions take place in occu- 
pancies such as grain elevators after 
firemen have begun fighting a fire in 
such property? 

, When a heavy stream of water 

is played upon a fire in a grain 
elevator, feed mill, or other occu- 
pancy where there are accumulations 
of combustible dusts, the force of the 
water is likely to stir up a dust cloud 
which may be ignited by the fire or 
a spark. This is almost certain to 
cause a dust explosion which will en- 
danger the lives of the firemen and 
spread fire throughout the plant. 

The leading article in this issue 
discusses dust explosions in country 
grain elevators. 

Dust clouds are also formed when 
bottoms of grain or feed bins drop 
out and floors collapse when firemen 
are fighting fires in buildings having 
dust hazards. 

There is danger of dust explosions 
if firemen try to remove powdered 
materials from storage bins right 
after fires have occurred in them and 
apparently are extinguished. It is 
better to flood the bins with water and 
thoroughly drench the powdered or 
dusty material before trying to re- 
move it. In one case, firemen tried to 
remove partly smouldering sawdust 
from the bottom of a storage vault, 
and the explosion that resulted killed 
the fire captain and five of his men. 


Wire Cutters 
= are frequently endangered 


in fire operations by live elec- 
tric wires in the building on fire or 
on poles outside the building. When 
the electric power cannot be shut off 
on these live circuits it becomes neces- 
sary to cut the wires in order to get 
them out of the way of fire depart- 
ment operations. Two common types 
of wire cutters are illustrated above. 

Cutters for live wires have in- 
sulated handles. The insulation ma- 
terial is generally hard rubber. A 
hook is provided on the cutting end 
for grasping the wire and holding it 
while it is being cut. The hook also 
comes in handy for locating wires in 
smoky or dark rooms. 

Wires should be cut at a point as 
near as possible to the source of elec- 
tric supply for the building on fire. 
Where the wires enter the building 
from the overhead line is a place that 
can usually be reached from a ladder. 

It is good practice to cut at both 
ends and remove a section of wiring 
that obstructs fire fighting operations. 
If cut on one side only there is al- 
ways the possibility in business or in- 
dustrial property that there is an in- 
terconnection or second source of 
electric supply, in which case the 
supposedly dead ends will be alive. 

Only one wire should be cut at a 
time. If two wires are cut at once, or 
if one wire is allowed to touch an- 
other, the resulting short circuit may 
produce a dangerous electric arc. 
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Advertising The Brillion, Wis- 
Fire Prevention consin, Volunteer 

Fire Department 
is so impressed with its responsibil- 
ities of providing fire protection in 
its community that it issued a warn- 
ing in the form of a paid advertise- 
ment in the local newspaper advising 
citizens of the effect of abnormal 
weather conditions on the service it 
could give. 

Brillion is a village of about 1,100 
population, and the advertisement ap- 
pearing in the Brillion News and paid 
for by the department was the follow- 
ing: 

Watch Yourself! We’re Helpless! 


The Brillion Fire Department wishes 
to caution the general public of the 
dangers attendant to the severe cold and 
snow. The department is practically help- 
less due to drifted conditions and cold 
weather. Take the proper precautions 
yourself, making your home and family 
safe from destruction by fire and expo- 
sure. Extreme freezing temperatures, 
impassable roads, and a fire due to care- 
lessness — just a cloth drying near the 
stove, a deteriorated stove pipe, ashes in 
wood containers— DEATH, DESTRUC- 
TION! Don’t let it happen! 


This department should be highly 
commended for its alertness and sense 
of responsibility to the people. While 
most wide-awake fire departments are 
successful in having news releases on 
fire prevention inserted in their local 
papers, and many make use of time 
donated by radio stations, this is a 
notable case where volunteers have 
paid for a fire prevention advertise- 
ment in a newspaper out of their own 


funds. 
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99.72% Atten- The Evanston, 
dance Record Wyoming, Volun- 
at Fires teer Fire Depart- 
ment claims a 
nearly perfect record of attendance of 
its men at fires during 1935. Evan- 
ston has a population of 3,500 and 
the department consists of two com- 
panies of 20 men each — none of 
whom receive pay for services. 

According to the annual report of 
the fire department submitted to the 
mayor by the Chief, D. A. Davis, 31 
calls were answered with a total fire 
loss of $289, and $6,400 worth of new 
equipment was purchased in 1935— 
only a small part of which was paid 
for by city funds. 

This volunteer department joined 
the Volunteer Firemen’s Section of 
the N.F.P.A. last month with all 40 
of its members. There are now ten 
departments on the honor roll of com- 
panies which have enrolled 40 or 
more men. 


Cool Thinking The value of cool 
When Things thinking when 
Get Hot things get hot was 


recently demon- 
strated in Arkansas when an eleven- 


year-old boy probably saved his own 
life by remembering what to do when 
his clothes caught fire. His parents 
had often cautioned him to grab 
something and smother the flames in- 
stead of trying to unbutton and re- 
move his clothes. 

This flashed into his mind when his 
pajamas ignited as he stepped too 
close to a gas heater in the bathroom. 
The value of such instruction to chil- 
dren is demonstrated by cases of this 
sort which are repeatedly reported 
from all parts of the country. 


The town council 
of Zeigler, IIli- 
nois, has adopted 
a means of paying its firemen which 
is sufficiently unusual to warrant 
notice. Only the first four of its 
twelve volunteer firemen to arrive at 
a fire are paid the usual fee of three 
dollars. 


A Premium 
on Speed 
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New Members 


and Renewals 


During the past 
month, 442 fire- 
men from the 20 
fire departments listed below enrolled 
in the Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
for the first time. In addition, 543 
men from 26 companies or depart- 
ments sent in their renewals. The 
total membership is now 9,893. 


Blue Hills Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Inc., Bloomfield, Connec- 
ticut. 

Lost Acres Fire Department, North 
Granby, Connecticut. 

Bushnell Fire Department, Bushnell, 
Illinois. 

Schiller Park Fire Department, 
Schiller Park, Illinois. 

Whittemore Fire Department, Whitte- 
more, lowa. 

United Steam Fire Engine Company 
No. 3, Frederick, Maryland. 
South Range Volunteer Fire Depart- 

ment, South Range, Michigan. 

Gresham Volunteer Fire Department, 
Gresham, Nebraska. 

West Point Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, West Point, Nebraska. 
Edgewater Fire Department, Edge- 

water, New Jersey. 

Harrington Park Fire Company No. 
1, Harrington Park, New Jersey. 

Erie County Volunteer Firemen’s As- 
sociation, Eggertsville, New 
York. 

Liverpool Fire Company, Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia. 

Berwyn Fire Company No. 1, Ber- 
wyn, Pennsylvania. 

Wall Fire Department, Wall, South 
Dakota. 

Fort Stockton Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Fort Stockton, Texas. 
Logan City & Cache County Fire De- 

partment, Logan, Utah. 

St. Cloud Volunteer Fire Department, 
St. Cloud, Wisconsin. 

Evanston Volunteer Fire Department, 
Evanston, Wyoming. 

Rawlins Volunteer Fire Department, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 
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Membership Plan 


Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
National Fire 
Protection Association 


- twenty or more firemen in 
a volunteer company or depart- 
ment affiliate with the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section the cost is 50 cents a 
year per man. Each fireman will re- 
ceive one copy of VOLUNTEER FIRE- 
MEN, the monthly journal of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Section, mailed 
regularly to his home address, The 
company or department automatical- 
ly becomes a member of the National 
Fire Protection Association and is en- 
titled to full privileges of member- 
ship. All the literature regularly 
issued to N.F.P.A. members is mailed 
to headquarters of the company or 
department. 

Membership may be applied for by 
one member of the company or de- 
partment collecting 50 cents for each 
of the 20 or more members and mak- 
ing a single remittance for the group, 
or the company or department may 
take a membership for its men and 
make a single remittance from the 
company or department treasury. 


Companies With Less Than 
Twenty Members 

Because of the large amount of ma- 
terial mailed to members, not less 
than $10.00 can be accepted from any 
company or department for member- 
ship dues. In the case of companies 
or departments with less than twenty 
men this means that the cost divided 
among them will be slightly higher 
per man. Of course, some such com- 
panies or departments may prefer to 
make a single remittance of $10.00 
from the company or department 
treasury. In other cases a few inter- 
ested citizens, not members of the 
company or department, may be glad 
to contribute 50 cents apiece to make 
up the required minimum of twenty, 
so that the members may secure the 
rate of 50 cents per man. 

These companies or departments 
have full privileges of N.F.P.A. mem- 
bership as above, and each member 
receives the monthly magazine, VoL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN, at his home. 
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Making a Good 
Job of It 


By Warren Kimball 


In this column each month an ex- 
perienced volunteer fireman dis- 
cusses the handling of a typical fire. 
Readers are invited to describe fires 
which illustrate one or more prin- 
ciples of craftsmanlike fire fighting. 
(Names and places may be 
omitted.) 


ESPONDING to an alarm, volun- 
teer firemen found smoke pour- 
ing from every crack and crevice of a 
beautiful unoccupied frame residence. 
The department was well equipped 
and well drilled, and the speed with 
which they connected to a hydrant 
and got water at the pipe excited the 
admiration of the onlookers. The 
question was, however, where should 
the stream be applied, as the whole 
house was charged with smoke. The 
firemen chose to play the stream 
through a front window. 

A more experienced fireman who 
had been passing through the town 
was watching operations. He ran in- 
to the building — which had not been 
ventilated. He located the fire which 
was confined to the contents of a rear 
room and called to the other firemen 
to bring their stream inside as they 
were striking a partition and causing 
great water damage without reaching 
the fire. 

This fire illustrates a well known 
principle. First locate the fire, then 
apply the water. Frequently the en- 
tire building is charged with smoke 
by a small fire which would require 
only a small amount of water cor- 
rectly applied. Had not the visiting 
fireman located the fire, it would have 
continued to spread and the house 
might have been destroyed. Unneces- 
sary water damage is a poor adver- 
tisement for your department. 

This fire also shows the two im- 
portant sides to the problem of fire 
fighting. One is the proper use of fire 
apparatus and equipment and the 
other is an understanding of how fires 
spread and the proper way to attack 
them. Proper methods of attack are 
learned by experience and every fire 
attended should be studied. 





* FEDERAL ° 
SIRENS 


Can be Heard for Miles 
Calls Volunteers Instantly 


LA. ~ 
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eral Vertical Siren Mounted on Tower 
Ready to Signal All Volunteer Firemen 


Federal VERTICAL Sirens are most 


practical because 


(1) They distribute sound uniformly 
ranging from 3% to 3 miles in 
all directions. 

(2) Rugged in construction to with- 
stand all kinds of abuse. 

(3) Entirely weatherproof - housing 
finished in Red Duco withstands 
sleet, rain, hail and dust storms. 

(4) It is equipped with special high 
speed, ball bearing Federal Siren 
motors, 

Write for Bulletin No. 54 for complete details. 








NEW 


(Patent Pending) 
MODEL “Ww” 


TRAFFIC MASTER 


The only double purpose Siren giving 
audible and visible warning! 


New Streamlined 1936 version of 
Federal TRAFFIC-MASTER Siren, 
embodying two revolutionary features. 
Audibility by a shrill command... 
Visibility by a penetrating red indi- 
eating light. Synchronized sound and 
light, symmetrically balanced with 
streamlined design. 

Model W with indicating light (either 
red or green) behind grille. Fully 
chrome plated — greased sealed ball 
bearings — precision standards. Net 
weight 11% lbs. Height 7% inches. 
Length 13% inches. 


Ask about FREE TRIAL 
OFFER and new Bulletin 53. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


8717 SO. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





[ you are a member of your local 
fire department, you are missing a 
real opportunity to receive a cash 
award if you haven’t set down on 
paper the story of one of the many 
fires at which you have been present 
where approved fire extinguishers 
were successfully used. Each month 
cash prizes are paid to firemen whose 
letters contain the best stories. 

No one should be afraid that he 
cannot write a good letter. It’s the 
story we want, and we will attend to 
any re-writing which may be neces- 
sary to get the story into the space 
available in these columns. We will 
also provide a suitable heading for 
the story. Try it—you may win! 

Each month the following cash 
prizes are awarded: First Prize, $10; 
Second Prize, $3; Third Prize, $2. 
The contest is judged by the engineer- 
ing staff of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and the editors of 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 

This contest is sponsored coopera- 
tively by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Newark, N. J., and Vot- 
UNTEER FIREMEN to bring out the les- 
sons which may be learned from 
actual fires, and to stress the value of 
fire extinguishers as a means of sav- 
ing life and property. Your story can 
help in this important service. 


FIRST PRIZE — $10.00 
Gerorce L. Bruner, 
Volunteer Fire Co., Loretto, Nebraska 


No Water—Extinguishers Do The Job 


“A few years ago while operating a 
large merchandise store in this town, we 
bought twelve 2%2-gallon soda-acid fire 
extinguishers. I only needed three, and 
found buyers for the other nine. About 
three months after having received them 
the school house caught on fire. Two 
of us took four of the extinguishers, and 
a few minutes later the other men brought 
their extinguishers. One of the men di- 
rected the use of the extinguishers and I 
refilled them as fast as the men emptied 
them. In twenty minutes the fire was 
under control. The loss was $1400. Since 
we had no water protection, these small 
extinguishers saved the school house. 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 


“The reason for the fire was that 
the grate had fallen off of the cold air 
shaft and the students had been using the 
shaft as a waste paper basket. The paper 
that accumulated had lodged against the 
wall of the furnace, and on one of the 
coldest days when the stove was very hot 
the paper ignited and burned at least 
fifteen minutes before we got there with 
the extinguishers. Persistent work with 
even untrained fire fighters and the use 
of the fire extinguishers won the day. 
After this fire, in all of our houses and 
business buildings you could find a fire 
extinguisher.” 


SECOND PRIZE — $3.00 
L. L. Burcunner, Chief, 
Fire Department, Colfax, Washington 


Puts Out Chimney Fire in 30 Seconds 


“It was five degrees below zero when 
we responded to an alarm from Lake 
Street at ten o’clock one evening. We 
found a flue fire in a dwelling. There was 
a small fire in a stove on the first floor. 

“We noted that the draft was very 
poor, and decided that it was useless to 
put chemicals in the stove to try to ex- 
tinguish the fire. We opened the clean- 
out door in the base of the chimney in 
the basement, but could not reach into 
the opening and at the same time operate 
our pump-gun type carbon tetrachloride 
extinguisher on the fire. However, using 
a l-gallon pressure type carbon tetra- 
chloride extinguisher, we inserted the hose 
through the opening and around the bend. 
The fire was out in 30 seconds after turn- 
ing on the carbon tetrachloride. Only a 
half pint of the liquid was used, and there 
was no damage to property. 

“This shows what can be done with the 
proper type of extinguisher. In cold 
weather you have to work fast or else 
everything about the fire truck will 
freeze, including your foam and soda-acid 
extinguishers.” 


THIRD PRIZE — $2.00 
Witu1aMm J. Armstrone, Driver, 
Engine No. 1, Morris Township Fire 
Dept., Morristown, New Jersey 


Three Types of Extinguishers Used 


“One Sunday afternoon the chief, a fire- 
man, and a driver were looking out of 
the fire house window watching the traffic 
passing by. A big construction truck 
came along and flames were shooting out 
from the side of the cab. The chief 
ordered the driver to give chase. They 
soon caught up with the truck and made 
the truck driver stop. 

“The chief and the fireman started to 
work at once with a carbon dioxide ex- 
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Your Story May Help Save a Life 


Awards This Month in Pyrene Prize Letter Contest 
Show Actual Cases of What Fire Extinguishers Can Do 


tinguisher. He shot the carbon dioxide 
too close against the truck and particles 
of dirt flew back into his eyes, blinding 
him momentarily. About that time, the 
flames flashed back to the big truck’s gas 
tank, and so there was another merry 
little fire. The chief took care of the 
injured man. The fire driver went to 
work with the carbon tetrachloride gun 
and soon had the fire licked. A soda-acid 
extinguisher was used on the cushions. 
“The driver of the big truck was a 
very bewildered person, and was awed by 
the little drama that had taken place in 
such a short time—the drama of modern 
fire fighting with chemicals. The big 
truck proceeded under its own power and 
the firemen were back on duty within a 
few minutes — no fuss, no bother, and 
traffic was flowing smoothly again.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Barton P. Howarp, Secretary, 
Berwyn Fire Company No. 1, 
Berwyn, Pa. 


Crarence L. Anpre, Chief, 
Fire Department, Gobles, Michigan 


A. C. Lanororp, Chief, 
Volunteer Fire Company, 
Factoryville, Pa. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Contestants in the Pyrene Prize 
Letter Contest must be members of their 
local fire department. 


2. Letters are to describe actual expe- 
riences where any approved fire extin- 
guisher of any make has saved lives or 
property. 


3. Trade names may be used but will 
be deleted in publication. Publishers re- 
serve the right to edit winning letters to 
permit publication. 


4. Each contestant automatically 
vouches for the truth of the facts pre- 
sented from his own or others’ experience. 


5. Only one letter may be submitted 
each month. 


6. Letters must be legibly written in 
ink or typewritten on white paper, one 
side only. Preference will be given to 
letters not over 250 words in length. 


7. Letters received after the 8th of the 
month will be judged in following month’s 
competition. 


8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: Ist, 
$10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 


9. Address contest letter to Pyrene 
Prize Letter Contest, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Write for our 


latest brochure ‘'The 
Modern Method of Fire 
Extinguishment." 
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BARTON F-4 & F-5 
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AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES ON RECORD! 


Two years ago we gave our Engineering De- 
partment these instructions: 


“Design a new line of Barton Fire Pumps 
— fine enough to meet ALL Underwriters’ 
requirements. But keep your costs way down 
— within the reach of EVERY community, 
even smaller communities that can’t afford 
our standard U-Type Barton Pumps.”’ 


That was a big order, but our engineers came 
through with flying colors. They perfected the 
F-4 and F-5 Barton, Direct-Drive Centrifugal 
Fire Pumps — announced two months ago. 
And, frankly, these pumps are better by far 
than we ever hoped to achieve. 


PERFORMANCEIS MARVELOUS!  400-gallons per 
minute from suction with the F-4; 500-gallons per 
minute with the F-5! Both develop pressures up to 250 
pounds. Both pump nearly 
half as much again when 
operating from hydrants. 
BOTH HAVE PASSED 
EVERY TEST REQUIRE- 
MENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, Front- 
Mounted on a Ford V-8. 


Records show that mere than nine 
out of every ten accidents are side- 
swipes. Head-on accidents are the 
exception; sides-swipes the rule. A 
FRONT-MOUNTED BARTON FIRE 
PUMP IS OUT OF THE DANGER 
ZONE. With thousands of Barton 
Pumps in service, we bnow of only one 
ever damaged by collision, FRONT- 
MOUNTING == CONVENIENCE + 
ECONOMY + GREATER SAFETY. 


AND HOW ABOUT 
PRICE? HERE WE SCORE 
AGAIN! Despite advanced 
engineering, wonderful per- 
formance, strength and 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me your FREE Bulletins as checked: 
No. 95 (Barton F-4 and F-5 Direct-Drive Fire Pumps.) 
Nos. 75 and 75A (Barton U-Type, Gear-Drive Fire 
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stamina to “take it”, these new Barton Pumps are offered at 
the LOWEST PRICES ON RECORD for big-time 400 and 
500-gallon capacity units. 


Each pump has the dependable Barton Automatic Primer and 
time-tested Barton Power Take-Off as standard equipment — 
and every other feature of our U-Type Barton Fire Pumps 
except the Gear-Drive. A new F-4 or F-5 Pump can be in- 
stalled on any standard truck without a SINGLE CHASSIS 
CHANGE — mounting charge only a few dollars. 


Get the facts! Be in the “know” on this amazing new develop- 
ment. Use Coupon below and obtain our FREE Bulletin 95 
which gives full information. 


BARTON U-Type Fire Pumps 
With Our Famous Built-in Gear Drive 


Smashing Pressures 
at LOW Motor Speeds 


The Very Finest Front-Mounted 
Centrifugal Fire Pumps, built in 
350, 400, 500 and 600-gallon sizes — 
ALL UNDERWRITERS’ Tested! 


Every U-Type Barton is regularly 
equipped with our built-in Gear- 
Drive. Using the Gear-Drive your 
motor operates at about ONE- 
HALF pump speed. The advantage 
is obvious. You can turn a U-Type 
Pump wide open— get 250 pounds 
pressure — AND THE MOTOR 
LOAFS ALONG AT MODERATE 
SPEED. You protect your motor 
completely when you select a Barton 
U-Type Pump with this motor- 
speed-reducing feature. 


There are thousands of these Barton 
Pumps now on active duty — and 
to our knowledge NOT ONE has 
ever failed. Check Coupon for 
Bulletin 75 and 75A. 


Printed in U.S.A. 





